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failed to maintain such educational facilities. As part
of the public system, too, ninety large cities were by this
time supporting schools for the deaf, forty to fifty were
providing classes for the blind and making provision for
sight conservation, and more than one hundred and fifty
were furnishing subnormal pupils with special education.
Just before the twentieth century began, Chicago opened
the first public school for crippled children and within
a decade a fair number of other cities had undertaken
similar educational service. In 1907 Providence became
the first American city to adopt the German " open-air"
school for the tubercular and anemic, but within the next
half-dozen years nearly fifty cities made similar provision.
In all these special classes for physical and mental
defects it has seemed desirable to have the handicapped
mingle with other pupils in the public system as far as
possible, that they may not develop a consciousness of
peculiarity, but it has often been found necessary to have
special buildings and equipment to meet the needs of
the various types. Children who are mentally subnormal
usually cannot be taught in the same classes with others.
The anemic and tubercular must have opportunities for
"fresh air'7 and "open air" treatment separate from the
classes of healthy pupils. For the crippled, buildings
need to be devised with elevators, ramps, and additional
means of transportation. Schools with rhythmic floors
and visual signs and signals are found necessary for the
deaf. Pupils who are becoming progressively blind or re-
quire sight conservation may have to be housed in build-
ings equipped with special lighting and be provided with
coarser pencils and a larger print. Moreover, children of
these peculiar types have to be selected and classified by
physicians and psychologists, and provided with material